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Z Testimony of Unity Monthly Meeting of Friends 
. of New England, concerning our beloved 
friend Joun WARREN, deceased. 


In the removal from the militant Church of 
our beloved friend John Warren, we feel engaged 
to furnish the following testimony concerning his 


. exemplary life and devoted labors for the promo- 
be tion of truth and righteousness among men, that 
iN others may be encouraged to follow him as he fol- 
"st lowed Christ. 

ye, He was born at Bristol, State of Maine, the 
a twenty-eighth of eighth month, 1775, of parents 
be not in profession with us, who subsequently re- 
to moved with their family to Isleboro’, Owing to 
ho his remote situation from Friends, but little of 
TS, his early life and the circumstances of his con- 
se. 


vincement have come to our knowledge. He has 
co been heard to relate a circumstance that took place 
ion in the early part of his convincement, which was 
as follows, or nearly so. He was at sea, and alone 
at the helm, his watch in the night, when his mind 
became drawn to serious reflections. It then was 


ord opened to him, that he must leave his present 


the mode of life, and go home and take care of the 
ym company around him, there being a number of 
hav seeking persons in his neighborhood. But he, 
the looking at his youth and inexperience, thought it 

could not be so. The reply was, that if he would 
to attend to what had been manifested to him, he 
\na- should be assisted ; but if he refused, he would 

find a watery grave. He concluded if he could 
a be assisted, he would close in with the intima- 
od tion; and on his return home, he sold out his in- 
cn terest in vessels, and abandoned a sea-faring life. 


The result was, that his parents, who had opposed 
his views, became reconciled to them, and ulti- 
mately, with some others, joined Friends, and a 
meeting was held for some time at his house. 
f Here we have a strong evidence, that He whose 
Promises are faithful and true, is a covenant- 
keeping God to those who covenant with him. 
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A number of Friends, travelling in the minis- 
try, performed religious visits to the island where 
he lived, both before and after his convincement, 
and he was often the object of their concern and 
labor. Through a submission to frequent bap- 
tisms, he was favored, in due time, tomake a full 
surrender to the Divine will, covenanting that if 
he could be strengthened, he would endeavor to 
follow the Heavenly Teacher. 

He became a member of the Society of Friends 
in the year 1805, and about the year 1810, re- 
moved to Albion, where he continued to reside 
the remainder of his life. About that time, he 
first appeared in the ministry in a few words, 
much to the satisfaction and comfort of his friends. 
He was acknowledged as a minister in the fifth 
month, 1815; and in the eleventh month, 1816, 
received his first “ minute” from the Monthly 
Meeting to perform a religious visit, within the 
limits of Falmouth and Dover Quarterly Meet- 
ings. In the ninth month, 1819, he was liber- 
ated to perform a visit, in the love of the Gospel, 
within the limits of New England and New York 
Yearly Meetings. From this time to 1834, he 
was engaged in several visits, in our own and 
neighboring Yearly Meetings, including Balti- 
more and Ohio, in which his labors were exten- 
sive. 

In the fifth month of that year, he spread be- 
fore Friends a prospect that for some years had 
attended his mind of religious service in the love 
of the Gospel, within the limits of London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings; and having the unity 
of his brethren in this land with his exercise, he 
embarked in the autumn of the same year for 
Liverpool, and arrived there safely. While in 
that land he travelled with great diligence, and 
having performed what seemed required of him 
there, he returned in the tenth month, 1835. 

In 1836, and again in 1837, he visited parts 
of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia, where there was but one member of our So- 
ciety residing at the time, and but few who had ever 
heard of Friends, and where no ministering Friend 
had visited for many years. Yet the good tidings 
of the Gospel of Peace, proclaimed by him in “de- 
monstration of the spirit and of power,” were 
gladly listened to; many hearts were tendered, 
and much openness generally manifested by the 
inhabitants, and the seals of his baptizing minis- 
try yet remain among them. On his way home 
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he remarked, that he believed the sacrifice would 
be accepted, and he felt his mind released from 
further service in those parts; adding, the way 
appeared open for the labor of others, whose feet, 
he believed, would be turned that way. 

In the eleventh month, 1840, he left home on 
a visit to Friends and others within the limits of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and some parts of Phil- 
adelphia and New York Yearly Meetings, and re- 
turned in the summer of 1841, which was his 
last journey out of this Yearly Meeting. 

On his return from each of these visits, he pro- 
duced satisfactory testimonials of the sympathy 
and unity of Friends with his company and labors 
of love among them. 

From his returning ‘‘ minute ”’ from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders in Great Britain 
and Ireland, we extract the following. “ His 
ministry has been exercised in much simplicity 
and faithfulness, accompanied by the tendering 
influence of Divine love. His watchful and consis- 
tent deportment have been exemplary and accept- 
able to Friends.” 

He was diligent, when at home, in the attend- 
ance of his own meeting, in visiting the sick and 
others under suffering, in attending the meetings 
constituting our Quarterly Meetings, and in ap- 
pointing many among those not in profession 
with us, wherein he was often enabled to speak 
to the state of meetings and individuals with 
such clearness as afforded full evidence that his 
communications were in the authority which truth 
gives. 

In these labors, he was made instrumental in 
the convincement and establishment of many on 
the only sure foundation, Christ Jesus our Lord. 
He was sound and clear in the doctrines of the 
Gospel, often expressing, in & reverent and weighty 
manner, his sense of the universal effect of the 
fall of our first parents, and of that redemption 
which is freely offered to all through the merits, 
sufferings, and death of the Lord Jesus, and of 
his mediation and intercession with the Father 
for lost man; and often bore testimony to the 
efficacy of that free grace which is the gift of God 
unto salvation, unto all that believe, through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which hath ap- 
peared unto all men, and through repentance and 
faith produces the works of righteousness and 
peace. 

As he believed in, so he lived under the bless- 
ed influence thereof, and became eminently qual- 
ified by example as well as precept, to disseminate 
the principles of the Gospel of peace among men. 
His ministry was mild and persuasive, giving full 
evidence that love to God and love to man dwelt 
richly in his heart, and his communications were 
often concluded with an exhortation to live in 
love, for as God is love, so those who live in him, 
must live in love,as nothing can live out of its own 
element ; persuading all to an earnest pursuit of the 
things that belong to their peace. He was indefati- 
gable in his labors to restore and preserve love and 


unity among brethren, and it might be emphati- 
cally said of him, that he was a peacemaker in 
the Church and in the world. These striking 
characteristics endeared him to all classes, so tha: 
he shared largely in the friendship and esteem of 
his fellow-men wherever he was known. 

He was a pattern of patience and of meekness. 
He was a devoted and affectionate husband and 
tender parent. Interesting, and often very jp. 
structive in conversation ; hospitable to strang. 
ers; kind and liberal to the poor, according to 
his means ; and a good example of plainness in al] 
respects. 

We regret so little has been found among the 
papers of our beloved friend, or from other sources 
relating to his early life and convincement; owing, 
we trust, in part, to his unwillingness to speak or 
record any thing of himself; and we think best 
to add to the foregoing, a remarkable circumstance 
which has been recently furnished by one who 
received it from the lips of our dear friend and 
the minister alluded to. 

It appears that our beloved friend was laboring 
under a state of discouragement, tending almost 
to despair, so much so that, as he said, a smile was 
not seen on his countenance for abouta year, he 
considering it a sin, and found no relief in any way 
or place he sought it, till, through Divine favor, 
he was led tosee that it was a stratagem of the 
enemy to overcome and mislead him; and that it 
was not only the privilege, but it was the duty, 
of a true Christian, to be cheerful. Soon after, 
he was called into deep exercise from an apprehen- 
sion that it was required of him to speak in pub- 
lic, which proved a great trial, and bowed him 
very low. 

About this time, a ministering Friend from a 
neighboring Quarterly Meeting, on a religious 
visit, came into the neighborhood where he lived, 
and, calling on a Friend, informed him of a con- 
cern he felt to have a meeting at his house that 
evening. It then being late, the Friend remark- 
ed that he could give notice of the meeting but 
for a short distance around. The minister repli- 
ed, that it seemed to him about one mile’s dis- 
tance was all he wished. The notice was accord- 
ingly given, and our beloved friend being one of 
the small number notified, came to the meeting. 
Here, again, he was brought into fresh exercise, 
as before, to appear in the ministry; but, feeling 
his own unworthiness, and fearful it was a strata- 
gem of the enemy, he shrunk from the call, and 
craved for a greater evidence, and that if it was 
right, the Friend then present, who was unknown 
to him, should be led to speak to his ease. The 
meeting had continued long in silence; the min 
ister arose and remarked, that his mind had been 
deeply exercised on behalf of some one in that 
little company who had, as he apprehended, been 
called upon by his Lord and Master to speak in 
public, but had been disobedient ; and since we 
had met, had felt a renewed call to speak, but 
through fear, and an honest desire to do right, 
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had secretly requested that the Lord would grant ; nineteenth of sixth month, 1850, made the follow- 


him an evidence, if it was right, by the Friend 
present being led to speak to his condition. It 
was an easy matter, he said, to decide whether 
what he had related was true or not; and after 
warning against disobedience, and encouraging to 
faithfulness if again called upon, he resumed his 
seat. The meeting soon closed. This short tes- 
timony set forth the true state of his mind, and 
proved as a nail in a sure place. He conferred 


no longer with flesh and blood, but gave up to_ 


the heavenly vision. 


This remarkable instance of Divine condescen- 
sion to an honest and humble servant, in the day 
of trial, should encourage us to faithfulness to 
the Lord’s command, and increase our faith in his 
power, through which he reveals his will immedi- 
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ing addition :— 

On the reading of the foregoing testimony from 
Unity Monthly Meeting concerning our late belov- 
ed friend John Warren, who for many year: was a 
, useful and valued member of this Meeting, his 
memory was brought very sweetly before us, and 
we believe it right to record our testimony also, 
_to the efficacy of the operations of Divine grace 
so peculiarly exemplified in its effects upon our 
dear friend. The simplicity of his life, his care- 
ful walk, his love for his fellow-men, his devotion 
| to the cause of our holy Redeemer, are worthy of 
| the imitation of all, and were truly edifying and 
_ instructive. 

Without those advantages of education, which 
| are now possessed by most, his manners and con- 


| 


ately and instrumentally, for the benefit of those | versation were dignified and instructive ; that gen- 


who fear and tremble at his word. 


Our beloved friend continued to labor diligently 
within the limits of our own Yearly Meeting, 
while favored with strength to travel, not having 
returned his last minute when his health failed. 


He was confined at home, from declining health, 


in the eighth month, 1848. During his sickness, 


which seemed to be general debility, often attended 
with great suffering, his weakness was such, most 
of the time, that he could not bear the company 
of his friends, which he felt to be a great pri- 
vation, saying, “I never loved my friends more.” 
At one time, in allusion to his recovery, he re- 
marked, “ if it be the Divine will, I shall be rais- 
ed again ;”’ adding, ashe had often said before, “ I 
have no will of my own which way it turns.’ 
He had often, when in health, in speaking of the 
approach of the closing period, remarked that he 
had but one wish in regard to it, and that was, 
that he might not outlive his usefulness. Having 
done his work in the day time, he seemed now to 
have nothing'to do, but calmly await his appointed 
time, evincing by his meekness and patience un- 
der suffering, and by the savor of his spirit, that 
the gracious arm of Divine love was round about 
him. He was favored to feed upon that bread 
which sustains the soul, enabling him to look 
forward with a triumphant hope, that death would 
have no sting, and the grave no victory. 


He peacefully departed this life the tenth of 
the second month, 1849, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, and was interred on the sixteenth, 
having been a minister about thirty-four years. 
A large and solemn meeting was held on the oc- 
casion, wherein several living testimonies were 
borne to the faithfulness with which our dear 
friend had devoted himself to the promotion 
of universal peace and rigteousness on the earth, 
and to the efficacy of that grace which had ena- 
bled him to become what he was, ascribing all 
the praise to the Lord God and the Lamb, to 
whom alone it is due, both now and forever. 


To the preceding testimony, the Meeting for 
Sufferings for New England Yearly Meeting, held 





tleness and wisdom being manifested, which gave 
full evidence that he had been taught in the school 
of Christ. His ministry was powerful, persuasive, 
and baptizing, to which the declaration of the 
Apostle may in measure be applied: “ My speech 
and my preaching was not with the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
| spirit and of power.” And in his approaches to 
the throne of grace in vocal prayer, a deep solem- 
nity, a reverential awe, and a childlike dependence 
were manifested, which were truly solemnizing, 
tendering, and strengthening. Through the grace 
of God, he was what he was; and we fervently 
desire, that the power of this grace, thus exempli- 
fied, may prove confirming and encouraging to 
all, and that in humility and faith, we may be 
livingly engaged to serve the same adorable Sa- 
viour, that at the end we may receive a crown of 
righteousness. 


For Friends’ Review. 


A MOTHER’S COUNSEL AND CARE. 


The following testimony to the watchful and 
affectionate care of a mother, is given after her 
decease, by her son, a late and well known 
writer. “A few hours after my birth, she lost 
the use of one arm, and almost of her left side. 
Being also afflicted with a painful disease, she 
lived in a state of continual suffering. Yet 
under all these afflictions, she was cheerful, and 
had the full use of her excellent understanding. 
She told me when she was young, she frequently 
excused herself from going to public places, and 
private parties, that she might obtain an opportu- 
nity for reading; and that the best authors 
were her favourites. The fruits of this early ap- 
plication amply repaid her for the pains which 
she had taken to cultivate her mind. 

“Besides fortitude under real suffering, exem- 
plary piety, and an excellent understanding, she 
was possessed of a remarkably generous disposi- 
tion. Her own wishes and opinions, were never 
pursued merely because they were her own; the 
ease and comfort of every one about her, were 
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necessary for her wellbeing. In her own family, 
domestic order, decent economy, and plenty were 
combined; and to the education of her children, 
her mind was particularly bent from every ordi- 
nary occupation. 

“She inspired me with the love of truth,and admi- 
ration of what was generous, and with dislike to 
low company. She took various means early to 
give me honourable feelings, and good principles, 
and to the influence of her authority and instruc- 
tion I owe the happiness of my life.” He also 
relates a circumstance which occurred when he 
was very young, and in which his mother’s pru- 
dence and care were strikingly exemplified. 
When he had, by giving way to a violent fit of 
anger, thrown an iron which endangered the life 
of an elder brother, he was brought into the pre- 
sence of his mother. Though she was struck 
with horror at his conduct, she said nothing to 
him in anger. He thus relates the interview.— 

‘“‘ She ordered every body out of the room ex- 
cept myself, and then drawing me near her, she 
spoke to me in a mild voice, but in a most serious 
manner. First, she explained to me the nature 
of the crime I had run the hazard of committing. 
She told me she was sure [ had no intention seri- 
ously to hurt my brother, and did not know, 
that if the iron had hit him it must have killed 
him. 

“While I felt this first shock, and while the hor- 
ror of murder was upon me, my mother seized 
the moment to conjure me in future to command 
my passions. ‘You, said she to me, have natural- 
ly a violent temper; if you grow up to a man 
without learning to govern it, it will be impossi- 
ble for you to command yourself, and there is no 
knowing what crime you may in a fit of passion 
commit, and how miserable you may in conse- 
quence of it become.’ ‘You are but a very 
young child, yet I think you understand me. 
Instead of speaking to you as I do this moment, 
I might punish you severely: but I think it bet- 
ter to treat you like a reasonable creature. My 
wish is, to teach you to command your temper; 
nobody can do that for you so well as you can do 
it for yourself.’ 

“The impression made by the earnest solemnity 
with which she spoke, never has been effaced 
from my mind; andIam conscious that my 
mother’s warning frequently recurred to me when 
I felt the passion of anger within me, and that 
these words of early advice had a most powerful 
and salutary influence in restraining my temper.” 

Here we have a striking instance, worthy the 
imitation of every female, of the advantages 
arising from early self cultivation and proper ma- 
ternal instruction. It not only prepared the 
mother to sustain with cheerfulness, fortitude, 
and resignation, the privations of many years, at- 
tendant on close confinement, accompanied with 
great bodily pain and infirmity, but qualified her 
for governing her family with dignity, and edu- 
cating her children with success. M. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE RIOT AT HARRISBURGH. 


A brief notice of the disturbance at Harris. 
burgh was given in our summary of news Jas: 
week ; and it was then intimated that some fur. 
ther account would be introduced into the follow. 
ing number. 

It appears that the slaves in question escaped 
from their masters in Virginia, during the 7th 
month, and that William Taylor, the master of 
two of them, and George H. Kistler, a neighbour 
of his, arrived at Harrisburgh, and gave informa. 
tion to H. Beader, Esquire, that these negroes 
were fugitives from justice, having stolen horses 
in Virginia. Upon this information a warrant 
was issued, the fugitives arrested, and committed 
to jail to await the requisition of the Governor of 
Virginia, for their delivery as fugitives from jus. 
tice. A writ of habeas corpus was taken out, 
and on the 23d ult., the case was brought before 
the court, Judge Pearson presiding. 

If claimed as fugitives from labour, the law of 
this state, passed 3d mo. 3d, 1847, prohibits the 


justices of the peace, and the judges of the com. 


monwealth from taking cognizance of the case, 
It also prohibits the use of our jails for their 
detention. The question before the court, was of 


course the legality of their detention as fugitives 


from justice. The two Virginians underwent a 
long examination, from which it appeared that 
the prisoners were slaves in Virginia, and the 
horses, with saddles and bridles were used to 
promote their escape ; and that after riding them 
about thirty miles, they turned them loose. Two 
of the horses, it appeared belonged to William 
Taylor, and were taken clandestinely, by his 
slaves to facilitate their escape. The other slave 
named William, was charged with stealing a 
horse belonging to another person; but as no 
proof was produced how William came into pos- 
session of the horse which he used, the well 
known principle of law, that innocence must be 
presumed where guilt is not proved, was applica- 
ble to his case. The judge therefore decided that 
he must be discharged. 

With regard to the other two, the judge re- 
marked that their innocence or guilt depended 
upon the intention with which the act was done; 
that the taking of an article of property in the 
night, raised a presumption of an intent to steal 
it; but this might be rebutted by evidence, and 
the fact that the horses were turned loose so that 
their owner might probably get them again, was 
evidence that a temporary use was all that was 
intended. This was therefore not larceny but 
trespass only. He also observed that the pro- 
ceedings in their arrest and imprisonment were 
quite loose and irregular. He therefore ordered 
these negroes also to be discharged. As these 
negroes were shown to be slaves, the judge ex- 
pressed a belief that the master hada right to 
take them wherever he could lay his hands on 
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them peaceably, except in the presence of the 
court; and if violence or disturbance should 
ensue, those who caused it would be criminally 
responsible. 

On the opening of the prison doors, and while 
the slaves were in the vestibule of the prison, 
William Taylor seized one of them, when a con- 
flict commenced, in which considerable violence 
was used, and during which one of the slaves 
made his escape, and does not appear to have 


been afterwards arrested. Information of the | 


been used in this case, but would hold them an- 
swerable for an assault and battery, so must we 
hold these defendants. The officer must in the 
first place, use all gentle means to secure the 
party ordered to be arrested. If resisted, he must 
overcome that resistance by force, but must be 
extremely careful to measure it by the degree of 
violence used against him, and can only justify 
beating his prisoner to prevent great bodily harm 
to himself, and must desist as soon as he has it in 
his power to secure him by other means. We 


tumult being received by the court, orders were | cannot accord to the defendants here any greater 
issued for the arrest of the parties concerned ; and | power, when they come on to our soil to seize 


the two slaves, together with their masters were 
arrested and committed to prison. The masters 
were afterwards brought, by habeas corpus, before 
the court, and their discharge demanded. The 
case was examined, and on the evening of the 
24th, the judge gave a decision of which the 
the following is a summary. 

“The evidence shows that great violence was 
used by the owners in endeavouring to secure 
their property ; that the slaves were most severe- 
ly beaten, and left bleeding and almost senseless. 
The parties before us are fully identified, and the 
facts clearly proved. 

So far as disclosed by those who have testified, 
there does not appear to have been anything in 
the nature or character of the resistance to justify 
a resort to such extreme measures. The defend- 
ants have offered evidence to show that they were 
attacked by the slaves in a hostile manner, and 
used no more force than was necessary to repel 
the attack and secure them in custody. We do 
not believe that, according to the rules of law in 
regard to preliminary examinations, we have a 
right to hear their evidence. 

This is but a preliminary examination on a 
writ of habeas corpus; we are not to hear the 
evidence on both sides, but on the part of the 
commonwealth only ; else on every such writ this 
Court (or the separate Judges thereof, as the case 
might be,) would arrogate to itself the decision of 
all disputed facts in the first instance, rendering 
the trial by jury superfluous and unnecessary. 
We possess by law no such power, but where a 
prima facie case is made out by the Common- 
wealth, must leave the cause to be settled by a 
jury, when all the evidence will be heard. 

Asa court, we will judicially take notice of 
the facts proved before us yesterday, that the men 
endeavoured to be arrested were slaves belonging 
to Mr. Taylor—and in our decision, we declared 
that he had a right to take them wherever he 
could lay his hands peaceably upon them, except 
in the actual presence of the court. 

We are also of opinion that he and those whom 
he may have called to his assistance, had a right to 
use as much force in arresting and securing them 
as an officer of this commonwealth, with a process 
in his hands has in executing such process ; yet, as 
we could by no means, justify a sheriff or constable 
in using the amount of violence proved to have 





their fugitive slaves, than we confer on our own 
peace officers. The persons engaged in resisting 
these men in the lawful exercise of their right of 
seizure, are guilty of a great wrong, and most 
unjustifiable breach of the public peace, for which 
we have held as many responsible as could be 
apprehended; and we must in like manner hold 
these gentlemen to answer at our next Court of 
Quarter Sessions, where the whole subject will be 
investigated.” E. L. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Of all the applications of electric agency to the 
uses of life, that which is transcendantly the 
most admirable in its effects, and the most impor- 
tant in its consequences is the electric telegraph. 
No force of habit however long continued, no de- 
gree of familiarity can efface the sense of wonder 
which the effects of this most marvellous applica- 
tion of scien¢e excites. If any sanguine and far- 
seeing votary of science had ventured thirty years 
ago to prognosticate the events which are now 
daily and hourly witnessed in the Central Electric 
Telegraph Office, Lothbury, at the Ministry of 
the Interior in Paris, or in the Telegraphic Bu- 
reauat New York, he would have been pronounced 
insane by every sober-minded and calmly-judging 
person. 

It is not many weeks since we, being in Paris, 
entered the Telegraphic Office, at the Ministry of 
the Interior, in the Rue Grenelle St. Germain. 
There we found ourselves in a room about twenty 
feet square, in the presence of some half dozen 
persons seated at desks, employed in transmitting 
to, and receiving from distant points of France, 
despatches. Being invited, we dictated a mes- 
sage, consisting of about forty words, addressed 
to one of the clerks at the railway-station at Val- 
enciennes—a distance of a hundred and sixty- 
eight miles from Paris. This message was trans- 
mitted in two minutes and a half. An interval 
of about five minutes elapsed, during which, as it 
afterwards appeared, the clerk to whom the mes- 
sage was addressed was sent for. At the expiration 
of this interval, the telegraph began to express the 
answer, which, consisting of about thirty-five 
words, was delivered and written out by the agent 
at the desk in my presence, in two minutes. Thus, 
forty words were sent a hundred and sixty-eight 
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miles, and thirty-five words returned, from the 
same distance in the short space of four minutes and 
thirty seconds. 

But surprising as this was, we soon afterwards 
witnessed in the same room, a still more marvel- 
lous performance. A memoir on an improve- 
ment on the Electric Telegraph, by Mr. Alexander 
Bain, having been read before the Institute, and 
submitted to the Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly appointed to report on the project of 
law for opening the telegraphs to the use of the | 
public, a series of experiments were ordered to be 
made, with the purpose of testing this alleged 
improvement. The Committee, among whom 
were M. Leverrier (celebrated for having dis- 
covered a planet before it was visible,) M. Pouil- 
let, professor of physics, and other distinguished 
persons, desiring to submit the invention to a 
more severe test as to distance, than the existing 
telegraphs supplied the means of accomplishing, 
adopted the following expedient ;—T wo telegraph- 
ic wires, extending from the Ministry of the In- 
terior to Lille, were united at the latter place, so 
as to form one continuous wire, extending from 
the Ministry to Lille, and back from Lille to the 
Ministry, making a total distance of three hundred 
and thirty-six miles. This, however, not being 
deemed sufficient for the purpose, several spiral 
coils of wire, wrapped in silk, were obtained, 
measuring in their total length seven hundred 
and forty-six wiles, and were joined to the ex- 
tremity of the wire returning from Lille, thus 
making one continued wire measuring one thou- 
sand and eighty-two miles. A message consist- 
ing of two hundred and eighty-two words was 
now transmitted from one end of the wire. A 
pen attached to the other end immediately began | t 
to write the message on a sheet of paper, moved 
under it by a simple mechanism, and the entire 
message was written in full in the presence of 
the Committee, each word being spelled com- 
pletely, and without abridgment, in fifty-two 
seconds, being at the average rate of two words 
and four-tenths per second! 

By this instrument, therefore, it is practicable 
to transmit intelligence to a distance of upward 
of a thousand miles, at the rate of nineteen 
thousand five hundred words per hour ! 

The instrument would, therefore, transmit to 
a distance of a thousand miles, in the space of 
an hour, the contents of twenty-six pages of the 
book now in the hands of the reader 

But it must not be imagined, because we have 
here produced an example of the transmission of 
a despatchto a distance of a thousand miles, that 
‘any augmentation of that distance could cause 
any delay of practical importance. Assuming 
the common estimate of the velocity of elec- 
tricity, the time which actually elapsed in the 
transition of the despatch in this case was the 
two-hundredth part of a second. If, therefore, 
instead of sending the despatch along a thousand 
miles of wire, we had sent it along a wire com- 





pletely surrounding the globe, the time of jt. 
transmission would still be only the eighth part 
of a second.* 

Such a despatch would fly eight times round 
the earth between the two beats of a common 
clock, and would be written in full at the place 
of its destination more rapidly than it could } 
repeated by word of mouth. <A very brief ex. 
position will be enough to render intelligible th 
manner in which these miracles of science ay 
wrought. 

The electric telegraph, whatever form it ma) 
assume, derives its efficiency from the three fi. 
lowing conditions :— 

1. A power to develop the electric fluid, con 
eg and in the necessary quantity. 

. A power to convey it to any required dis. 
tance without being injuriously dissipated. 

3. A power to cause it, after arriving at such 
distant point, to make written or printed charac- 
ters, or some sensible signs, serving the 
of such characters. 

The apparatus used for producing the electric 
fluid consists of a series of plates of zine and 
copper, united in pairs, and placed in a porcelain 
or wooden trough. ‘The zine plates are previ- 
ously rubbed with mercury, which, combinii 
with the superficial part of the zinc, forms a coat- 
ing of amalgam, which renders the development 
of the electricity more regular and uniform. The 
cells between the successive pairs of plates are 
filled with dry and perfectly clean sand, which is 
moistened with a solution consisting of eleven 
parts of water to one of strong sulphuric acid. 

A series of troughs, thus arranged, are called 
a galvanic battery : and if they be united by me- 
tallic connections, the series of plates following 
the same order, and their extremities being con- 
nected by a metallic bar or wire—a continuous 
current of electricity will be propagated along 
such bar or wire, from one end of the battery to 
the other. Batteries of this kind are simple, 
cheap, steady, and continuous in their effects; 
their action being maintained during a period of 
four or five months, no other attention being re- 
quired than to renew the acid solution from tim 
to time, with which the sand is moistened. 

Such an apparatus as that which we have here 
described, is to the electric telegraph what a 
boiler is to a steam-engine. It is the generator 
of the fluid by which the action of the machine 
is produced and maintained. 

We have next to explain how the elect 
fluid, generated in the apparatus just explaine ‘ 
can be transmitted to a distance without being 
wasted or dissipated in any injurious degree en 
route. ! 

If tubes or pipes could be constructed with 


purpose 





* We have here taken the usual estimate of the speed 
of an electric fluid; recent experiments render it pro- 
bable that it is somewhat less, and depends on the con- 
ductibility of the wire. Thus copper and iron give 
different rates of transmission. 
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sufficient facility and cheapness, through which 
the subtle fluid could flow, and which would be 
capable of confining it during its transit, this 
object would be attained. As the galvanic bat- 
tery is analogous to the boiler, such tubes would 
be analogous in their form and functions to the 
steam-pipe of a steam-engine. 

The construction of such means of transmis- 
sion has been accomplished by means of two 
well-known properties of the electric fluid, in 
virtue of which it is capable of passing freely 
over a certain class of bodies called conductors, 
while its movement is arrested by another class 
called non-conductors, or insulators. 

The most conspicuous examples of the former 
class are the metals; the most remarkable of the 
latter being resins, wax, glass, porcelain, silk, 
cotton, &e., Ke. 

Now, if a rod or wire of metal be coated with 
wax, resin, silk, cotton, or other insulator, the 
electric fluid will pass freely along the metal, in 
virtue of its character of a conductor; and its 
escape from the metal to any lateral object will 
be prevented by the coating, in virtue of its cha- 
racter of an insulator. 

The insulator in such cases is, so far as relates 
to the electricity, a real tube, inasmuch as the 
electric fluid passes through the metal included 
by the coating, in exactly the same manner as 
water or gas passes through the pipes which con- 
duct it; with this difference, however, that the 
electric fluid moves along the wire more freely, 
in an almost infinite proportion, than does either 
water or gas in the tubes which conduct them. 

If, then, a wire, coated with a non-conducting 
substance, capable of resisting the vicissitudes of 
weather, were extended between any two distant 
points, one end of it being attached to one of the 
extremities of a galvanic battery, a stream of 
electricity would pass along the wire—provided 
the other end of the wire were connected by a 
conductor with the other extremity of the battery. 

To fulfil this last condition, it was usual, when 
the electric telegraphs were first erected, to have 
a second wire extended from the distant point 
back to the battery in which the electricity was 
generated. But it was afterward discovered that 
the EARTH ITSELF was the best and by far the 
cheapest and most convenient conductor which 
could be used for this returning stream of elec- 
tricity. Instead, therefore, of a second wire, the 
extremity of the first, at the distant point to 
which the current is sent, is attached to a large 
metallic plate, measuring five or six square feet, 
which is buried in the earth. A similar plate, 
connected with the other extremity of the bat- 
tery, at the station from which the current is 
transmitted, is likewise buried in the earth, and 
it is found that the returning current finds its 
way back through the earth from the one buried 
plate to the other buried plate. 

Of all the miracles of science, surely this is 
the most marvellous. A stream of electric fluid 











has its source in the cellars of the Central Elee- 
tric Telegraph Office, Lothbury, London. It 
flows under the streets of the great metropolis, 
and, passing along a zigzag series of railways, 
reaches Edinburgh, where it dips into the earth, 
and diffuses itself upon the buried plate. From 
that it takes flight through the crust of the earth, 


and finds its own way back to the cellars at 


Lothbury !! 

Instead of burying plates of metal, it would 
be sufficient to connect the wires at each end 
with the gas or water-pipes which, being con- 
ductors, would equally convey the fluid to the 
earth; and in this case, every telegraphic dis- 
patch which flies to Edinburgh along the wires 
which border the railways, would fly back, rush- 
ing to the gas-pipes which illuminate Edin- 
burgh—from them through the crust of the 
earth to the gas-pipes which illuminate London, 
and from them home to the batteries in the cel- 
lars at Lothbury. 

The atmosphere, when dry, is a good non- 
conductor; but this quality is impaired when it 
is moist. In ordinary weather, however, the 
air being a sufficiently good non-conductor, a 
metallic wire will, without any other insulating 
envelope except the air itself, conduct the stream 
of electricity to the necessary distances. It is 
true that a coated wire, such as we have already 
described, would be subject to less waste of the 
electric fluid, en route; but it is more economical 
to provide batteries sufficiently powerful to bear 
this waste, than to cover such extensive lengths 
of wire with cotton, or any other envelope. 

The manner in which the conducting wires 
are carried from station to station is well known. 
Every railway traveller is familiar with the lines 
of wire extended along the side of the railways, 
which, when numerous, have been not unaptly 
compared to the series of lines on which the notes 
of music are written, and which are the metallic 
wires on which invisible messages are flying con- 
tinually with a speed that surpasses imagination. 
These wires in the case of the English telegraphs, 
are galvanized so as to resist oxydation, and are 
of sufficient thickness to bear the tension to 
which they are submitted. They are suspended 
on posts, erected at intervals of sixty yards, 
being at the rate of thirty to « mile. These 
posts, therefore, supply incidentally a convenient 
means by which a passenger can ascertain the 
speed of the train in which he travels. If he 
count the number of telegraph posts which pass 
his eye in two minutes, that number will express 
in miles per hour the speed of the train.—Eclee- 
tic Magazine. 

(To be continued.) 


LINDLEY MURRAY. 


The virtuous Lindley Murray died in 1826, at 
an advanced age. While learning our grammar 


of him, in our young days, and growing tired of 
his name, as associated with dull lessons, we little 
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knew to how good a man that name belonged. 
Lindley Murray was an American ; and he came 
over to England in early life, and remained with 
us solely for the sake of our mild climate, which 
was rendered necessary to him by the loss of 
health. 

Under a condition of muscular weakness which 
prevented his walking for the rest of his days, he 
contentedly gave up the usual objects and amuse- 
ments of life, and humbly devoted himself to be 
as useful as he could from his invalid chair. His 
school-books spread by tens of thousands over 
both his native and his adopted country; and the 
proceeds might have made him rich. But he 
thought he had enough already for his simple 
tastes und moderate desires; and he gave away 
to those who were in need the entire profits of 
his works. Thus, muchas we have learned from 
his books, we may learn something better from 
his life. —H. Martineau’s “ History of England 
during thirty years Peace,” 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 7, 1850. 


The narratives which we have admitted this 
week, under the caption of ‘‘ Treatment of Children,”’ 
admitting their truth, for which, of course, we do not 
answer, furnish an admonition on a subject which 
is often too much overlooked—the danger of irre- 
sponsible power. If the attachment to our own 
offspring, which is wisely implanted in our con- 
stitutions, is sometimes, not to say frequently, 
found insufficient to restrain the promptings of an 
irritated mind, in the exercise of parental authority, 
what are we to expect from authority more than 
parental, without the restraints of parental affection? 
Justly did the pious monarch declare, he that ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God ; 
and probably very few who have ever exercised 
authority over others, would find, upon a careful 
retrospect, that they had always steered clear of a 
tyrannous exertion of power. How easily may the 
petulant reply, or the hasty reprimand, fix a thorn 
in the breast of one who is not privileged to reply. 
Highly as we may disapprove every manifestation 
on the part of the young, of disrespect for the 
advice or authority of parents and guardians, it is 
never to be forgotten that the true foundation of 
parental authority is laid in the duties of parents. 
Such is the doctrine of law as well as of nature. It 
is therefore of primary importance that it should 
always*be exercised under a serious conviction of 
religious responsibility—to be employed for the 
benefit of the governed, and not for the gratification 
of a love of power. 





Some of the public papers inform us that several 
Friends from Philadelphia recently endeavoured to 


obtain an opportunity of a religious character with 
Prof. Webster, but were not permitted to see him. 
We learn from other sources that Hannah Gibbons, 
a valuable and aged minister of our Society, now 
residing in West Chester, Pennsylvania, had a re. 
ligious concern to visit this individual, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to Boston, accompanied by two 
friends of her neighborhood, and arrived there on 
Seventh day, the 24th ult.; but the sheriff being 
absent from the city, they waited until his return 
on Second day following. Upon their prospect 
being communicated tothe Professor, he directed 
that they should be told he thanked them for their 
kind feelings towards him, but having already de- 
clined two similar interviews, he must decline this, 
But he added that he would willingly receive from 
them any written communication they might send, 
subject to the inspection of the sheriff. A letter 
was accordingly addressed to him by our Friend, 
but of its contents or reception we have no informa- 
tion. 


Among those who have been recently removed 
by death, are John Comly and Emmor Kimber, who 
formerly occupied conspicuous stations as members 
and ministers of our Society; but who had for 
more than 20 years ceased to be members with us. 
The former died at his residence in Byberry, Phila- 
delphia county, on the 17th ult., in the 77th year 
of his age; and the latter deceased at Kimberton, 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the Ist instant, 
in the 76th year of his age. 


Jenny Linpv.—Among the arrivals which have re- 
cently been announced, we find the name of Jenny 
Lind, who has been variously designated as the queen 
of song, the Swedish nightingale, &c., the object of 
whose visit appears to be the employment of her 
musical voice for the entertainment of those who are 
willing to contribute their money and devote their 
time to this purpose. Of the moral character of this 
youthful songster, the editor of this journal possesses 
no other knowledge than what is to be gleaned 
from the public papers, and he certainly has no 
desire to treat a female and a stranger with disre- 
spect ; yet as the occupation to which she has de- 
voted herself is evidently one which the consistent 
members of our society can neither support nor en- 
courage, it is greatly to be desired that our young 
Friends may not be induced so far to forget or dis- 
regard the sobriety of our Christian profession as to 
be drawn to mingle with her auditory. How- 
ever innocent it may appear to some, and how- 
ever plausible the arguments in its defence may 
seem, the concert is certainly one of the avenues to 
dissipation. Probably few persons, few at least who 
have had the benefit of an education among Friends, 
set out in life without virtuous intentions. How- 
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ever inclined to the follies of youth, probably all, travellers were the first to visit its mysterious 
hope to arrive eventually at the haven of rest; but islands, and break with the ~~ sound of 
if this hope is to be realized, it is essential that human voices its long solitude an = rye . 

the path which leads to it, should be pursued Phe lateness of the ome ne sas _ tt 
with a decided purpose of heart. And for this no | of Fremont brief, and his “= 6 ne at 
season is More appropriate than the morning of life. | ote ch = ae a _ ung turtle aus 
To the youth of virtuous atentions, =e sage .= the ena the Mormons, or Latter Day 
yices are necessarily repulsive ; but trifling and un- Saints. as they love to call themselves, had been 
profitable amusements, may lead the mind insensi- ‘expelled by mob violence from Illinois. A city 
bly from the path of rectitude, and gradnally pre- | o¢ ane twenty-thousand inhabitants was left un- 
pare it for departures of the gravest character. But | tenanted; and square miles of ripened grain were 
those who carefully avoid the first step in the down- 'abandoned to the sun and rains of autumn and 


ward course, may hope to be preserved from the 
second. 


Diep,—On the 16th of Fourth mo. last, at Friends’ 
Boarding School, New Garden, N. C., Jonarnan 
Barker, aged about 21 years. This beloved young 
man was in usual health the day before his death. 
In this sudden bereavement, the greatest consola- 
tion which the members of the family and his ac- 
quaintance can feel, is derived from the assurance 
that he was concerned to lead a life of piety, anda 
humble trust, that through abundant mercy he was 
prepared for the summons which removed him from 
their sight. The language of this event to us all 
is, “ Be ye also ready.” 

—, In Westport, Mass., on the 15th inst., 
Racnet B., widow of the late Stephen Gifford, in 
the 89th year of her age, a much esteemed member 
of Westport Monthly Meeting. 

——,, In Jonesborough, Grant Co., Indiana, on the 
2Ist ult., Joun S. Harvey, son of Thomas Harvey, 
formerly of North Carolina,a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 30th year of his age. 





THE MORMONS AND THEIR CITY OF REFUGE. 


Between four and five thousand feet above the 
ocean level, on the eastern rim of the Great 
Basin, in whose unexplored deserts the waters of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada of 
California are lost, an inland salt sea stretches 
north-westerly from latitude 40° to 42°, and be- 
tween 112° and 114° of longitude. Up to the 
year 1845, little was really known of this vast 
body of water, its shapes and tributaries, as the 
accounts given by half-breed hunters and wan- 
dering Indians, in their visits to Fort Hall and 
other trading posts on the route from Missouri 
to Oregon, had been as vague and unsatisfactory 
as they were marvellous. 

It was reserved for the adventurous Fremont 
to explore, with something like scientific accu- 
racy, these strange regions. The annals of mo- 
dern discovery have nothing of more exciting 
interest than the partial exploration of this un- 
known sea, by the young adventurer and his 
companions, in a frail and ill-constructed boat of 
India-rubber cloth. The Indians whom they 
encountered had never launched a canoe upon 
the lake, and, as it had no apparent outlet, they 


imagined there was a great whirlpool in its midst, | of 


the snows of winter. The wretched exiles had 
little leisure for preparation for their long, un- 
certain journey into the wilderness in search of 
a new home, out of the reach of civilized inhu- 
manity. Bearing with them their aged and in- 
firm, their sick and dying, they passed in mourn- 
ful processions through the streets of Nauvoo, 
and through their corn fields and orchards, the 
fruit of which they could no longer gather. 
Pausing on the swell of the last wave of prairie 
from whence the gilded spire of the great lemple 
was visible, they bade farewell forever to their 
homes, hearths, and altars, and then set their 
faces resolutely towards the setting sun. The 
last sad cavaleade left Nauvoo in the autumn of 
1846. It had been preceded by several others, 
who had engaged to prepare the way for those 
who should come after. Delayed by sickness 
and want of the necessary vehicles and teams for 
their journey, and desirous to unite the nume- 
rous camps of exiles, scattered from the Missis- 
sippi to the Missouri, the early summer of 1846 
found the pioneer encampment at Council Bluffs, 
near the Pottawattomie Indian agency. 

On the hills of ‘tthe “High Prairie,” which 
here crowd upon the river, and on the broad al- 
luvial flats below them, the tents of the modern 
Israel were pitched. A traveller, Thomas L. 
Kane, Esq., of Philadelphia, from whose graphic 
and brilliant “‘ Discourse before the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society’’ we have derived many of the 
materials of this sketch, has described their ap- 
pearance as he first reached them, on a bright 
June morning. Each hill was crowned with its 
great camp, white with canvass, and alive with 
the stir of swarming occupants. lhe smoke of 
a thousand cooking fires streamed lazily upwards. 
Herd-boys were dozing on the slopes, with sheep 
and oxen, cows and horses, around them, num- 
bering many thousands. Children, almost as 
numerous, were playing about the camps. 
Women were washing clothes along a little creek ; 
blacksmiths, tailors, and shoemakers, were busy 
in the open air, or under the ‘shade of tents. 


| Great arbors made of poles and brush, and wat- 


tled with willow and birch, served them for places 


of religious worship and halls of council. 


The exiles moved on, organized in companies 
tens, fifties, and hundreds, all under the di- 


which swallowed up its surplus waters. Our! rection of the High Council of the Church. Upon 
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the rich but unhealthy delta between the Ne- 
braska and the Missouri, they again pitched 
their tents, and waited for the straggling emi- 
grants of their faith to overtake them. Deci- 
mated by sickness, the winter found them still 
in the border regions of Missouri and Iowa, 
where, divided into several encampments, they 
were enabled to sustain themselves and a con- 
siderable portion of their cattle. Early in the 
spring of 1847, a body of one hundred and forty 
picked men, with seventy wagons, started, under 
the direction of the members of the High Coun- 
cil, in search of a favorable location for a perma- 
nent settlement. They carried with them little 
save seed and farming tools, it being their aim 
to plant crops at the place selected. Crossirg 
the South Pass, they struggled through the de- 
files and over the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, 
forcing their way over the rugged Utah range, 
sometimes creeping along the stony bed of tor- 
rents, and sometimes cutting their way through 
heavy timber. At length, in midsummer, they 
reached the valley of the Great Salt Lake. The 
High Council, after a careful survey of the coun- 
try, decided that the Land of Promise had at last 
been reached, and that the Tabernacles of the 
Mormon Israel should be set up. Late as was 
the season, roots and seeds were planted, from 
which a partial harvest was obtained. They 
were soon joined by other detachments from the 
main body. They sowed large fields of grain for 
the next season, built themselves houses of sun- 
dried brick, fortifying themselves with walls and 
block-houses, and safely passed the winter of 
1847-’8. In the course of the next year, the 
residue of the Nauvoo emigrants reached the 
valley, loaded with grain raised on the plains of 
their encampments on the Missouriand Nebraska. 

A detailed history of this remarkable Exodus, 
in the language of the author of the discourse 
before us, would tell of “a people whose industry 
had made them rich, expelled by lawless force 
from the comforts and luxuries of refined life, 
into the Great Wilderness, seeking an untried 
home, far away from the scenes which their pre- 
vious life had endeared to them, moving onward, 
destitute, hunger-sickened, and sinking with dis- 
ease, bearing with them wives and children, the 
old, the poor, the decrepid; renewing daily on 
their march the offices of devotion, the ties of 
family, and friendship, and charity ; sharing ne- 
cessities and braving dangers together, cheerful 
in the midst of want and trial—of men who, 
menaced by famine, and in the midst of pesti- 


lence, with every energy taxed by the urgency | 


of the hour, were building roads and bridges, 
laying out villages, and planting corn-fields, for 
the benefit of the stranger who might come after 
them, their kinsman only by a common humanity, 
or, peradventure, by a common suffering—of men 
who have renewed their prosperity in the homes 
they have founded in the desert; and who, in 
their new-built city, walled round by mountains 


like a fortress, are extending pious hospitalities 
'to the destitute emigrants from our frontier 
States.” 

As yet we can scarcely form an accurate jdeg 
of the geographical peculiarities of the new Ter. 
ritory. We only know that, hemmed in by sue. 

| cessive chains of rugged mountains, and by vast 
unexplored deserts, it combines within its limits 
‘the most inconsistent characteristics of other 
‘countries. The climate of its mountains is more 
severe than that of Switzerland; descending to. 
|wards the great valley, the varied climates of 
Italy are successively encountered. Barren salt 
wastes—desolate and unsightly as the shores of 
| the Dead Sea—alternate with valleys of extraor- 
|dinary fertility and beauty. Streams strongly 
|impregnated with salt, flow down from the moun- 
tains in close proximity with others of the purest 
|and sweetest water. Hot springs, and ice-cold 
| ones, are found in the same neighbourhood. The 
resources of the country, in an agricultural point 
of view, were not-overlooked by its first explorer. 
“The bottoms,” says Fremont, ‘‘are extensive, 
the water excellent, timber sufficient, the soil 
good, and well adapted to the grains and grasses 
of an elevated region. The lake furnishes abun- 
dant supplies of salt. id 





All the mountain sides 
are covered with a valuable and nutritious grass, 
called bunch grass, which has a second growth 
in the fall; its quantity will sustain any amount 
of cattle, and make this truly a bucolic region.” 
On some of the best lands it appears that irriga- 
tion is necessary to secure the full advantages of 
the rich virgin soil. Fifty bushels of wheat may 
thus be raised to the acre, and in the present 
price current of the country, it is $4 the bushel. 
Proximity to the gold region secures a ready and 
sure market for all kinds of provisions. 

The City of the Salt Lake, if we may credit 
the statements of recent travellers, now numbers 
from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. The houses 
are of sun brick, generally of one story, with gar- 
dens, distributed over an area as great as that of 
New York, and surrounded by square miles of 
wheat fields. There are several other settle- 
ments, extending forty miles north and two hun- 
dred miles south of the great city. 

“Tt is to these homes,” says the author of the 
Discourse, “in the heart of our American Alps, 
like the people of St. Bernard, they hold out 
their welcome to the passing traveller. Some of 
you have doubtless seen in the St. Louis papers 
‘the reported votes of thanks to them of compa- 
| nies of emigrants to California. These are often 
‘reduced to great straits after passing Fort Lara- 
mie, and turn aside to seek the Salt Lake colony, 
in pitiable plight of fatigue and destitution. 
The route from the Oregon road to the Salt 
Lake is one of great difficulty, over mountains, 
and through deep and narrow ravines. The poor 
struggling emigrant at length comes abruptly 
out of the dark pass into the lighted valley of 
the Mormons, on a level terrace of its high table 
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land. No wonder if he loses his self-control 
here. A ravishing panoramic landscape opens 
out below him, blue, green, and gold, and pearl; 
a great sea with hilly islands, rivers, a lake, and 
proad sheets of grassy plain, all set as in a silver- 
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chased cup, within mountains whose peaks of | 


perpetual snow are burnished by a dazzling sun.”’ 

Several hundred emigrants, in more or less dis- 
tress, have, during the past year, received gratu- 
jtous relief from the Mormons, whose indomitable 
industry has enabled them to exercise to the full- 
est extent the rites of hospitality. They boast 
that they have no loafers, idle gentlemen, or vaga- 
bonds. Their glorious valley must be the grand 
ceutral station of the future railroad which is to 
unite the two oceans, and to open to us the golden 
stream of oriental traffic by the way of California. 
The peculiarity of their religious faith and customs 
may have the effect to divert from them some of 
the emigration which would otherwise flow to- 
wards so inviting a region, but even this cannot 
essentially retard their growth. Fifty thousand of 
their own order in Great Britain are already pre- 
paring to join them. They have shrewd, intelli- 
gent men at the head of affairs, and are evidently 
losing a great deal ofthe fanaticism of their early 
time. They have a regularly organized Govern- 
ment, and all accounts agree in representing them 
as an crderly and peaceful people. The author 
of the “ Discourse ” before us, denies emphatically 
the charges which have been preferred against 
their habitual purity of life, integrity of dealing, 
their toleration of religious differences, their re- 
gard for law, and their devotion to constitutional 
government. 

In the dispute now going on in respect to New 
Mexico and California, the Territory of Utah has 
been measurably forgotten. But its importance 
cannot be overlooked much longer. Slavery has 
already, like the serpent of old, stolen into the 
Garden of the Mountains. Senator Seward, in 
his late speech, stated that he had positive infor- 
mation that slaves are now held in Utah. S. R. 
Thurston, the delegate from Oregon, in his late 
letter to a member of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion, gives it as his opinion, that the working of 
slaves in Utah, under the existing circumstances 
of a great and increasing demand for labor, and 
the probability of the discovery of valuable mines, 
would be profitable to the masters. He is well 
acquainted with the country, and sees no Provi- 
dential enactment of the Wilmot Proviso in its 
soil, climate, or “Asiatic formation.” Here, 
then, should New Mexico and California take 
their places in the Union, with their respective 
Constitutions and boundaries, the contest will be 
renewed. The policy of the inhabitants, thus far, 
has been to blink the subject of slavery, hoping 
thereby to propitiate the Southern propaganda. 
How far this policy has been successful, may be 
seen in the unceremonious rejection of their dele- 
gate, by a more decisive vote than that which de- 
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though the latter made no secret of his hostility 
to the institution of slavery, and although the 
anti-slavery Constitution of his constituents was 
on the desks of Congress, and the question of his 
admission was complicated with the claim of 
Texas.—Vational Era, 





TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Grown people should have more faith in, and 
more appreciation of, the statements and feelings 
of children. When I read, some months since, 
in a telegraphic despatch to one of our morning 
journals, from Baltimore, if I remember rightly, 
of a mother who, in punishing a little boy for 
telling a lie—which after all, it subsequently 
transpired that he did nof tell—hit him with a 
slight switch over his temple and killed him in- 
stantly—a mere accident, of course, but a dread- 
ful casualty, which drove reason from the throne 
of the unhappy mother—when I read this, I 
thought of what had occurred in my own sanctum 
only a week or two before ; and the lesson which 
I received was a good one, and will remain with 
me. My little boy, a dark-eyed, ingenuous, and 
frank-hearted child, had been playing about my 
table, on leaving which for a moment, I found 
on my return, that my long porcupine-quill han- 
dled pen was gone. I asked the little fellow 
what he had done with it. He answered at once 
that he had not seen it. After a renewed search 
for it, 1 charged him in the face of his declaration, 
with having taken and mislaid or lost it. He 
looked me earnestly in the face, and said— 

“No I did'nt take it, father.” 

I then took him in my lap, enlarged upon the 
heinousness of telling an untruth, told him that 
I did not care so much about the pen, and in 
short, by the manner in which I reasoned with 
him, almost offered a reward for confession—the 
reward be it understood (a dear one to him,) of 
standing firm in his father’s love and regard. 
The tears had swelled up into his eyes, and he 
seemed about to tel! me the whole “ truth,” 
when my eye caught the end of the pen protrud- 
ing from a portfolio, where I myself had placed 
it in returning a sheet of manuscript to one of 
the compartments. All this may seem a mere 
trifle to you—and perhaps it is—yet I shall re- 
member it for a long time. 

But I desire now to narrate to you a circum- 
stance which happened in the family of a friend 
and correspondent of mine in the city of Boston, 
some ten years ago, the history of which will 
commend itself to the heart of every father and 
mother who has any sympathy with, or affection 
for, their children. That it is entirely true, you 
may be well assured. I was convinced of this 
when I opened the letter from L. H. B : 
which announced it, and in the detail of the 
event which was subsequently furnished me. 

A few days before he wrote he had buried his 
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years of age, who had never, he said, known a, but there was no news and nothing of interes 


day’s illness, until that which finally removed 

him hence to be here no more. His death oceur- 

red under circumstances which were peculiarly 

painful to his parents. A younger brother, a 

delicate sickly child from its birth, the next in 

age to him, had been down for nearly a fortnight 

with an epidemic fever. In consequence of the 

nature of the disease, every precaution bad been 

adopted, that prudence, suggested to guard the 

other members of the family against it. But of 
this one the father’s eldest, he said he had little | 
fear, so rugged was he, and so generally healthy. | 
Still, however he kept a vigilant eye upon him, and 

especially furbade his going into the pools and 

docks near his school, which it was his custom 

sometimes to visit. 

One evening this unhappy father came home, 
wearied with a long day’s hard labour, and vexed 
at some little disappointment which had soured 
his naturally kind disposition, and rendered him 
susceptible to the smallest annoyance.—While he 
was sitting by the fire in this unhappy mood 
of mind, his wife entered the apartment and 
said : 

*‘ Henry just came in and he isa perfect fright, 
he is covered front head to foot with dock mud, 
and is as wet as a drowned rat.” 

“‘ Where is he?” asked the father, sternly. 

“ He is [shivering over the kitchen fire.”’ 

“He was afraid to come up here when the girl 
told him you had come home.”’ 

“Tell Jane to tell him to come up here this 
instant,” was the brief reply to this informa- 
tion. 

Presently the poor boy entered, half perished 
with affright and cold. His father glanced at 
his sad plight, reproached him bitterly with his 
disobedience, spoke of the punishment that await- 
ed him in the morning as the penalty of his of- 
fence, and in a harsh voice concluded with— 

“‘ Now go to your bed!” 

“But father,” said the little fellow, “I want 
to tell you r 

“‘ Not a word ; go to bed!” 

‘“‘T only wanted to say father, that—” 

With a peremptory stamp, an imperative wave 
of his hand towards the door, and a frown upon 
his brow did the father, without other speech, 
again close the door of explanation or expostula- 
tion. 

When the boy had gone supperless and sad to 
his bed, the father sat restless and uneasy while 
his supper was being prepared ; and at tea-table, 
ate but little. His wife saw the real cause of his 
emotion, and interposed the remark— 

“T think, my dear, you ought at least to have 
heard what Henry had to say. My heart ached 
for him when he turned away his eyes full of 
tears. Henry is a good boy after all, if he does 
sometimes do wrong. He is a tender-hearted af- 
fectionate boy. He always was.” 

After tea, the evening paper was taken up ; 





for that father in the journal of that evening 
He sat for some time in an evidently painful rey. 
erie, and then rose and repaired to his bed cham. 
ber. As he passed the bed-room where his litt], 
boy slept, he thought he would look in upon him 
before retiring to rest. He crept to his low cot 
and bent over him. A big tear had stolen dowy 
the boy’s cheek, and rested upon it. The father 
deeply regretted his harshness as he gazed upon 
his son; he felt also the ‘ sense of duty ;” yet in 
the night, talking the matter over with the lad’s 
mother, he resolved and promised, instead of pun- 
ishing, as he had threatened, to make amends to 
the boy’s aggrieved spirit in the morning, for the 
manner in which he had repelled all explanation 
of his offence. 

But that morning never came to that poor child 
in health. He awoke the next morning witha 
raging fever on his brain, and with wild delirium, 

In forty-eight hours he was in his shroud. He 
knew neither his father nor his mother, when 
first called to his bedside, nor at any moment af- 
terward. Waiting, watching, for one token of 
recognition, hour after hour did that unhappy 
father bend over the couch of his dying son. 
Once indeed he thought he saw a smile of recog- 
nition light up his dying eye, and he leaned ea- 
gerly forward, for he would have given worlds to 
have whispered one kind word in his car, and have 
been answered ; but that gleam of apparent intel- 
ligence passed quickly away, and was succeeded 
by the cold unmeaning glare, and the wild tossing 
of the fevered limbs, which lasted until death 
came to his relief. 

Two days after the undertaker came with the 
little coffin, and his little son, a playmate of the 
deceased boy bringing the low stools on which it 
was to stand in the entry-hall. 

«‘[ was with Henry,’’ said the lad, “ when he 
got into the water. We were playing down on the 
Long Wharf, Henry and Charles Munford and |; 
and the tide was out very low; and there was 4 
beam run out from the wharf; and Charles got out 
on it to get a fish line and hook that hung over 
where the water was deep, and the first thing we 
saw, he had slipped off and was struggling in the 
water. Henry threw off his cap and jumped clear 
from the wharf into the water, and, after a great 
deal of hard work got Charles out; and they 
waded up through the mud to where the wharf 
was not so wet and slippery; and then I helped 
them to climb up the side. Charles told Henry 
not to say anything about it, for, if he did, his 
father would never let him go near the water 
again. Henry was very sorry; and all the way 
going home, he kept saying— 

“What will father say when he sees me to 
night? I wish we had not gone to the whart. 

‘Dear, brave boy!” exclaimed the bereaved 
father; “and this was the explanation which I 
cruelly refused to hear!’ and hot and bitter tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 
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Yes, that stern father now learned, and for the 
frst time, that what he had treated with unwont- 
ed severity as a fault, was but the impulse of a 
generous nature, which, forgetful of self had haz- 
arded life for another. It was but the quick 


ompting of that manly spirit which he himself 


had always endeavoured to graft upon his sus- 
ceptible mind, and which, young as he was, had 
already manifested itself on more than one occa- 
sion. —Southern Christian Advocate. 


TUNNELING THE ALPS. 


Our readers have been already informed that 
the Sardinian government is devising means for 
introducing a railway communication with France 
and Northern Europe, by means of a tunnel 
through “the everlasting Alps.” A railroad is 
already in progress, and nearly completed through 
a portion of the kingdom, to connect Turin, the 
capital, with the port of Genoa on the Mediterra- 
nean, and the contemplated tunnel is only wanted 


to divert the internal trade and intercourse of 


Europe in that direction. The machinery re- 
ferred to in the subjoined notice by the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, was invented expressly for the work 
by the Chevalier Maus, a distinguished engineer 
in the service of the Sardinian government. 

Modern ultraism is rapidly destroying the 
romance of travel, and the wonders of nature will 
soon be entirely eclipsed by the triumphs of art. 
The Britannia tubular bridge is a greater marvel 
than the Menai Straits, and the Suspension bridge 
at Niagara, shares the popular applause with the 
cataract. We can go by steam through the 
Orient, and will, ere long cross the Isthmus of 
Suez ina railroad car. Ruins are being demo- 
lished to make way for modern improvements ; 
brigands, and other romantic incidents of travel, 
fy before the car of progress—the locomotive— 
and travellers now-a-days can as little count upon 
a “ sentimental journey” as they can count upon 
a journey to the moon. Even the Alps are to 
be abolished from the catalogue of traveller’s 
wonders, and instead of scaling the height, and 
wondering at the magnificence of mountains, val- 
leys, glaciers and cataracts, weare to slide through 
the interior of Mt. Cenis, and emerge on the 
opposite side, leaving nature and all her marvels 
far overhead, while art drags us through a pitchy 
tunnel. 

To give an idea of the nature of the great seven 
mile tunnel through the Alps, we are enabled to 
inform our readers, from descriptions given in 
English journals that, in its progress the tunnel 
must pass under some of the most elevated crests 
of Mt. Cenis—one, in particular, where there 
will be 4850 feet of the mountain, capped with 
eternal glaciers, over head at the middle of the 
tunnel; so that not only will the workmen and 
machinery in construction, and the passengers and 
trains in transit, be buried to that depth in the 
heart of the mountain, but all idea of shafts, 
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either to facilitate excavation, or to promote ven- 
tilation, must be out of the question. The breath 
of life must be respired, from either extremity, 
with artificial aid, in the shape of currents of 
fresh air transmitted, and of foul withdrawn, by 
mechanical apparatus ever at work, at least during 
excavation; which is also itself to be effected by 
machinery of a new and simple nature, worked by 
water power of mountain streams, whereby the 
trains are also to be run through the tunnel, 
which ascends through the northern or Savoy side, 
at Modena all the way to its exit at Bardoneche, 
with a gradient equal to 19 in 1000. The machine, 
once presented to the rock, projects into it simul- 
taneously, four horizontal series of sixteen scal- 
pels, working backwards and forwards by means 
of springs cased in, and put in motion by the 
same water power. While these are at work, 
one vertical series on each side works simulta- 
neously up and down, so that altogether they cut 
four blocks, or rather insulate four blocks on all 
sides, except from the rock behind from which 
they are afterwards detached by hand. 

It has been ascertained that each of the two 
machines, at the opposite side of the tunnel will 
excavate to the extent of 22 feet a day, and it is 
estimated that the whole excavation will be com- 
pleted in four years. The gallery to be perforated 
by the machines will be 13 feet wide by 7 feet 
high, and this one cut through, the bore will be 
enlarged by ordinary means to 25 feet in width 
and 19 feet in height, and a double line of rails 
laid. The estimated cost of this great tunnel is 
only 12,804,942f. or about $2,700,000. It is 
to be immediately commenced at the north en- 
trance. 

Hannibal or Napoleon little imagined that 
the perils of the passage of the Alps were to 
be abolished in this summary manner, by the 
sciences in 1850. No after hero can ever 
boast of the gigantic task which the Carthaginian 
and French generals accomplished, for subsequent 
armies will be sure to pass through the tunnel, 
comfortably seated in railroad cars, rather than 
drag artillery over the mountain roads, with fin- 
gers and toes freezing in the bitter air, and en- 
during privations that are to carry their general’s 
name down to posterity as models of endurance 
and courage. ‘Travellers will prefer the journey 
through the bowels of the mountains, to the 
labour and delay of a journey over their summits, 
and hereafter crossing the Alps will be looked 
upon as a traditionary absurdity, abolished by the 
common sense views of the 19th century. 


NOTICE OF LIBERIA. 


Liberia now includes a coast line of about three 
hundred miles in extent. To this may be added 
Maryland in Liberia,which, although not a part 
of the republic, may be considered in nearly the 
same position. (allinas and Sherbro, which no 
doubt will soon, if they are not already,be added 
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to the Republic, will make her extent of sea- 
board nearly or quite five hundred miles. Commer- 
cially considered, this immense extent of coast- 
line, is one vast harbour or trading port for an al- 
most boundless, rich inland country. There are 
not ten miles of coast without one or more trading 
towns and landing places for boats and canoes, 
large enough to ship off the productions of the 
country, abreast of which, vessels can an- 
chor in safety at all seasons of the year. The 
commerce of this “section” of the coast, except 
the slave trade at Gallinas, Cape Mount, New 
Cesters, and Trade Town, has been mainly in the 
hands of English, German, and American mer- 
chant vessels, at least one-half English. Many 
French and Portuguese vessels trade at the colo- 
nies also. The native trade, as it is termed, that 
not transacted at the Liberian ports, or through 
Liberians, is conducted somewhat in the following 
manner. 

The captain of a vessel, or the agent of some 
foreign commercial house makes a contract with 
some native chief, or the head man of a beach 
town, who allows him, for certain considerations, 
to land merchandise and, in country parlance, 
make trade, at his or their town. <A rude thatch- 
ed hut is constructed for the residence of the 
trade man, whom the agent leaves in charge, and 
another for his produce, when purchased. This 
is what is called establishing a factory. After 
landing what amount of merchandise, oil-casks, 
&c., he may judge proper, the captain proceeds to 
other places, making in each, similar arrange- 
ments. He then, from time to time, visits his 
factories, taking on board what produce has been 
collected during his absence until his merchan- 
dise is disposed of, or the vessel becomes fully 
laden. Sometimes this operation is gone through 
with by the captain of a single vessel, often b 
the agent of some foreign house, which may have 
several vessels in the trade, in which last case, the 
agent generally remains a year or two at a time 
on the coast. These are called regular traders. 
In addition to which, much business is done by 
transient vessels, as they are termed, those bound 
on a long voyage to the leeward ports; in which 
eases, the trade is made by purchase of produce 
brought along-side by the natives, in canoes and 
boats. The factors are sometimes intelligent na- 
tives from European settlements, sometimes Li- 
ber.ans, often Europeans with native assistants or 
trae men. All this traffic has heretofore been 
free and uncontrolled, subject to no restrictions or 
custom-house regulations, excepting such as are 
imposed by the natives. It has been open to ves- 
sels of all nations alike. The Liberians, in their 
small sloops and schooners, have come in fora 
share. They have felt, however, that they la- 
boured under great disadvantages, from the fact 
of being obliged to purchase merchandise of their 
competitors in the trade, and to sell them their 
produce, also. We have ever maintained, that, 
the low rate at which the Liberians could sail 
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their small crafts, in comparison with the currep, 
expenses of larger vessels, was more thay 
equivalent for the above named objections: } 
this has now ceased to be a question. 
public of Liberia claims sovereign jurisdiction 
over the principal part of the coast on which fi. 
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tories have thus been founded, and this jurisdic. 
tion has been recognized by those Europesy 
powers most interested in this trade, and although 
the United States Government has not, as yet. 
followed their example, it cannot be supposed 
she will question the sovereignty claimed by |). 
beria. Over this coast-line the Republic has 
thrown her commercial laws and custom-hoyso 
regulations, prohibiting ali direct’ trade between 
foreigners and the natives, breaking up all facto. 
ries within the limits of Liberia, except thos 
owned or managed by the citizens thereof. Li- 
beria has therefore assumed a heavy responsi- 
bility; not merely a nominal, or abstract respon- 
sibility but a commercial responsibility, and one 
which must be met too. There is a demand for 
foreign articles of merchandise by the native pop- 
ulation of Liberia, which must be supplied. 
Foreign commercial vessels, laden with this very 
merchandise, demand the African produce in the 
hands of these natives, and the exchange must 
and will be made. By the laws of the Republic, 
the Liberian merchant is the medium through 
which this transfer must take place. If they are 
competent to the task, well; the Republic be- 
comes rich and powerful. If they are not, the 
laws must give way to the pressure of circum- 
stances; illegal traffic or smuggling will of neces- 
sity ensue, and the government will have to 
connive at an habitual infringement of its laws, or 
to modify them ; in other words, to redract ! and 
allow foreigners to trade directly with the natives 
as heretofore. Either alternative it is most desira- 
b’e to avoid. 

But the question is, are the Liberians compe- 
tent to manage and control the commerce of the 
coast-line they now possess? We regret to say 
we think not ;—to manage it to the best interests 
of the Colony, we know that they are not. In 
connection with, and as agents and factors of for- 
eign traders, they may reap many advantages 
from their new position, but nothing in compar! 
son with what they might, if supplied with the 
present and ever great want of Liberia, men, (”- 
telligent, enterprising, commercial men ! 

We regret that we are unable to give any very 
correct estimate of the value and extent of the 
commerce heretofore existing between foreign 
vessels and the natives within the present limits 
of Liberia. We have no correct data from which 
to estimate it at this time, but we were well in- 
formed as to the number of vessels in that trade 
in 1840. Since which, it has no doubt nearly, 
if not quite, doubled, as we well know it more 
than trebled the ten preceding years. 

We judge that in 1840, at least ten vessels ob- 
tained cargoes of palm oil and camwood on what 
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;snow the Liberia Coast, independent of those 
which traded at the colonies. Some of these, to 
be sure, landed part of their cargoes at the colo- 
nies and took produce from thence, but the 


tempers are warm, and they have only been 
touched on the side of their passions, they start 
eagerly, march rapidly, and are full of confidence 
in their own strength. They too often judge 


amount so disposed of was more than offset by | others with little charity, and themselves with 


the transient vessels which traded with the na- 
tives in their passage down the coast. The aver- 
age tonnage of these vessels we will sct down at 
200 each, making 2000 tons. They would 
average a cargo of merchandise of at least $10,- 
000 each, making $100,000 in all. The value 
of the vessels, at the same amount, would make a 
capital of $200,000 invested in vessels and cargo, 
to say nothing of the expense of sailing them. In 
the above estimate we have put every thing within 
bounds, and it is made for a period of ten years 
past. At the present time supposing the com- 
merce of this part of the coast to have doubled or 
even to have increased 50 per ct., the native trade 
of Liberia, independent of the demands of the 
settlements, requires a capital of $300,000. 
What amount the Liberians are able to supply 
for this purpose, independent of other demands, 
we will undertake to say we can judge better of 
the amount of their commercial marine and esti- 
mate pro rata. We believe at no time have the 
colonists or citizens owned more than 300 tons of 
shipping, probably not that, and estimating their 
capital in the same proportion, say for shipping 
$30,000, merchandise for the trade $30,000, 
total $60,000, and they are then able to assume 
but one-fifth of the native commerce of their own 
territory, independent of that of their ports of 
entry. Even allowing the utmost advantage of 
credit, they could not master more than a quarter 
of it-—Liberia therefore wants and must have 
men—monied men. Lut in this, Liberia wants 
nothing but what she is able to pay for. She 
asks no one to sacrifice for her good alone. She 
offers an abundant equivalent for all she demands. 


She freely offers the golden harvest to the reaper. 
—Af. Rep. Col. Jour. 


EXTRACTS FROM “* GLEANINGS FROM PIOUS 
AUTHORS.” 


Our blessed Saviour, speaking on worldly great- 
ness, compares himself to one waiting and at- 
tending on a company at dinner: ‘“ Whether is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? 
Is not he that sitteth at meat? But I am 
amongst you as he that serveth.”’ Thus, in a 
world greatly disordered, where men, aspiring to 
ontward greatness, were wont to oppress others to 
support their designs, He who was of the highest 
descent, being the son of God, and greater than 
any amongst the greatest families of men, by his 
example and doctrines, foreclosed his followers 
from claiming any show of outward greatness, 
from any supposed superiority in themselves, or 
derived from their ancestors. 

New converts, it is said, are most zealous ; but 
they are not always the most persevering. If their 








little humility. * * * * As they know their own 
heart more, they discover its deceitfulness, and 
learn to distrust themselves. As they become 
more humble in spirit, they become more charita- 
ble in judging. As they grow more firm in prin- 
ciple, they grow more exact in conduct. 


‘TEMPLES NOT MADE WITH HANDS.” 


*Tis not in temples made with hands, 
The great Creator dwells; 

But on the mountain top he stands, 
And in the lowly dells; 

Wherever fervent prayer is heard, 

He stands recording every word ; 

In dell, on mountain, every where, 

He never fails to answer prayer. 


Yes—in the poor man’s lowly stall, 

And in the pris’ners’ cells, 
And in the rich man’s lordly hall, 

The Great Creator dwells : 
Where two or three are joined in prayer, 
His Audience-Hall, His House is there. 
Wherever prays the child of grace 
Is His peculiar dwelling place. 


Think you that temples built of stone, 
And blessed by priestly hand, 

Are more peculiarly His own, 
More reverence demand ? 

Go to thy closet. Shut the door, 

And all thy mercies ponder o’er. 

‘l hine all pervading God is there: 

He loves to answer secret prayer. 


The temple thy Creator owns, 

That temple is the heart: 
No towering pile of costly stones, 

Nor any work of art; 
The cloud-capt spire, that points on high, 
May draw down lightning from the sky; 
But ’tis the humble modest flower, 
That drinks in the refreshing shower; 
And in return for favours given, 
It breathes its fragrance back to heaven. 


Some cling to prelates’ surplice strings, 
We bow to no created things: 

One God we worship; one alone! 

Earth is His footstool, Heaven His throne. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The steamships America and Atlantic have ar- 
rived at New York, bringing London dates to the 
20th ult. 

Enoianp.—Parliament has been prorogued by 
the Queen. The reports from the manufacturing 
districts are still satisfactory, though less business 
appears to be done in Manchester, and the same 
remark will apply to business in every department 
of trade. 

The potato disease is spreading in numerous dis- 
tricts in England and Ireland, and it is generally 


supposed that it will take a large per centage off 


the crop. The other crops, generally, promise well. 
The potato diseage is attributed to a small worm 
near the size of a cheese-mite. 
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The committee appointed at the meetigg con- 
vened to consider the propriety of erecting, at 
Brighton, a testimonial to the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel, have determined on the formation of a public 
library atid museum. 

Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice Chancellor of Eng- 
land, expired on the 10th ult. He had presided 
over a branch of the Court’ of Chancery since the 
year 1827. 

Freehold land societies are progressing. There 
are now fifty in various parts of the country, em- 
bracing 14,281 members. Thirty-one estates have 
been purchased and allotted. 

A vessel had just arrived in London from Bombay, 
with 3710 bales and 25 half bales of cotton. An- 
other vessel had arrived from Hayti with 60 bales, 
the growth of that island. 

A report in favor of gutta percha soles has been 
issued by the authorities of Greenwich Hospital 
Schools, after a six month’ trial by 800 boys. 

In Aberdeen the streets are swept every day, at 
an annual cost of £1400, and the refuse brings 
£2000 a year. In Perth the scavenging costs 
£1300 per annum, and the manure sells for £1730. 


IneLanp.—The linen trade of Ulster is improving. 
The flax spinning mills, which have increased to so 
considerable an extent, are affording much employ- 
ment, and the spun yarns of Ulster have acquired 
celebrity, not only in England, but in France and 
other countries on the continent, and also in Ame- 
rica. 

France —We have no news of importance from 
this country. The President was on a tour through 
the Provinces and was generally well received. 

DenMARK AND THE Ducutes.—Some further skir- 
mishes have taken place between the Danes and 
Holsteiners, in which the latter appear to have been 
victorious. There are rumors of an approaching 
settlement of the disputes, under the auspices of 
Russia, England and France. 

Copenhagen letters report that the King of Den- 
mark has been privately married to a dress-maker. 

Mexico.—The extraordinary session of the Mexi- 
can Congress opened on the 8th ult. 

The war of the Presidential canvass is carried on 
with great fury, and intense excitement prevails 
throughout the country. 

Texas.—The Legislature of Texas convened at 
Austin on the 12th ult. The message of the Gover- 
nor appears to have been of a threatening character. 
He expressed a decided opinion in favour of adopt- 
ing immediate and efficient measures for the esta- 
blishment of the authority of Texas in Santa Fe, 
and he recommended the grant of authority to 
the executive to raise at least two regiments of 
mounted volunteers for the occupancy of Santa Fe. 
These threatening measures are probably designed 
rather to intimidate the north, than to be actually 
carried into effect. With the determined opposi- 
tion of the people of New Mexico, to Texan domin- 
ion, and the hostile Indians on their borders, the 
governor and his advisers will no doubt find it pru- 
dent to pause before they proceed to active mea- 
sures. 

Concress.—The Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill passed the House on the 27th ult. 

The Bill to establish a Territorial Government for 
Eutah was referred to the Committee on Territories, 
on the 28th ult. 

In the Senate the Bill to abolish the slave trade 
in the District, was taken up on the 28th ult., and 
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made the special order of the day for the 2d jng 
But that day was spent on other matters. 

T. M. 7. McKennan has resigned his post as 
Secretary of the Interior. This step is understoo 
to have been taken in consequence of feelj. 
health. : 

MisceLLangous. The Cholera appears to be sub. 
siding in most parts of the country. At Milwaukie 
it has appeared in avery malignant form, and js 
committing fearful ravages. 

The Legislature of Maine have appropriated 
$10,000 for the establishment of a State Reform 
School, similar to that existing in this city for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders, and have appoint. 
ed a Board of Commissioners to select a suitable 
site for the institution. 

The execution of John W. Webster took place at 
Boston on the 30th ult. 

The Michigan University, in which all tuition js 
gratuitous, is now in full operation. It is located 
on the Central Railroad, at Ann Harbour, about two 
hours travel from Detroit. 

A GREAT FLOop.—The rains that fell on the nicht 
of the Ist inst., and during the following day, have 
occasioned a rise in the Schuylkill, such as has not 
previously occurred for many years, if at all, within 
the memory of any now living. Eleven county 
bridges over that river are said to have been swept 
away, between Pheenixville and Mohreville, the 
former of which is about thirty miles below and the 
latter eleven miles above Reading. Canal bridges, 
dams, locks, fences, houses, &c., have been swept 
away. A number of lives are supposed to have 
been lost ; some individuals appear to have been 
carried down the stream in their houses, and others 
are reported to be surroumled by ,the flood so that 
no means of escape or rescue remained, till the 
waters subside. The Canal has received injuries, 
which will involve a heavy expense as well as re- 
quire some weeks to repair. 

The Lehigh was also exceedingly swelled. At 
Bethlehem, it is said to have risen 16 feet, and to 
be still rising. At South Bethlehem, the people 
were leaving their habitations. Accounts nearly of 
the same kind have been received from other towns 
on that river. Accounts from Harrisburg and Havre 
de Grace, indicate a remarkable rise in the Susque- 
hanna. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual Examination at Haverford 
School will commence on Second day morning, the 
9th of this month, and will close on 4th day follow- 
ing at noon. 

‘The winter Term will commence on Fourth day 
the 16th of 10th month, next, and will close on the 
16th of 4th month, 1851. 

Applications for admission may be made to 
Cuartes YarNatt, Secretary of the Board of Mana- 
gers, 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Supern- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in retet- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained on 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Kiser, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jostan Tatum, a oe “ 

Aurrep Corr, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. tf. 
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